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On the Cover: 

Photography by Nina Irani 

for Etc Magazine. The double-crested 
cormorant relies on wetland habitats like 
Mountain Lake at the Presidio. 
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Emerge Studio/Design Studio Practicum 
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About Etc Magazine: 

Etc Magazine is an award-winning 
student publication. It is written, edited, 
photographed, illustrated, designed, 
produced and distributed by students 
enrolled in the Journalism program at 
City College of San Francisco. 


The magazine is devoted to fair and 
objective reporting. We cover the 
important issues facing the college, its 
students, faculty, staff, administration 
and the surrounding community. Any 
opinions expressed in the publication 
represent the views of the students who 
authored them. Etc does not purport 

to represent the views of the school’s 
administration. The magazine comes out 
twice a year — once in the spring and 
again in the fall. 
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-DITOR S NOTE 


“This class is once again on the verge of being cut this semester, though they say that every 
semester; our adviser Jessica Lifland said at the beginning of our first class. 


nfortunately, however, this time it is true. Due to budget cuts, for the first time in 
its 24-year lifespan, the Etc Magazine class will not be offered in the spring. The 
end of Etc is the loss of a vital outlet for City College of San Francisco student jour- 
nalists to sing the unsung stories of our community, shed light on their beliefs and passions, 
celebrate our local heroes and scrutinize the school administration's convoluted plans. By 
cutting funding for this magazine, City College leaders are silencing students' voices. 
For our foreseeably last issue, I thank our new staffers, who persevered through the cruci- 
ble that writing and photographing for Etc can be. 


In “New Chancellor, Old Woes,” I write the next chapter of City College’s saga of chan- 
cellors in light of our longstanding budget issues and upcoming 2023 accreditation review. 
Co-Editor-in-Chief Emeritus and Managing Editor, Visuals, Emily Trinh; Photo Editor, 
Kevin Kelleher; and staff photographer, Luveen Wadhwani, photographed for the story. 

Nina Irani describes the ecological importance of local habitat restoration in "Saving 
San Francisco One Species at a Time? Through her photos, she connects us to the 
beauty of our local ecosystems. 

Gene Thompson provides insight into the workings of the City College recycling pro- 
gram in “One Bin, Two Bin, Green Bin, Blue Bin.” Lead Designer Irasema Sanchez created 
the illustrations, and Trinh and Kelleher photographed for this story too. 


Kelleher contributes a long-anticipated (at least for us!) interview with our skillful printer, 
Sanjay Sakhuja, in “Inked” I thank Kelleher for his high energy and commitment to always 
submitting his best work. 


Calindra Revier writes about John Buscovich, a Marin firefighter who battled the 2018 
Camp Fire in “Turning Towards the Flames? Wadhwani photographed Buscovich for the story. 


Sanchez worked her magic touch on the wonderful layout. I am grateful for her positive 
presence, flexibility and diligence in deftly arranging the stories and photography. 


Megan Ogle, managing editor of written content, provided valuable feedback and sup- 
port. This is my third semester working with her and I have always appreciated her laid- 
back yet impactful style. 

A special shoutout goes to Trinh, who has grown tremendously in her four semesters 
with Etc. She started as a staff photographer and was promoted to photo editor and then 
served as co-editor-in-chief. For this issue, she volunteers as managing editor, visuals and 
again contributes her phenomenal photography and visual guidance. 

I especially thank our inimitable adviser, Jessica Lifland, whose drive for us to produce 
our best gives us something we can be proud of. She truly goes above and beyond. 


Last but not least, I thank you, our readers, for your support over the years. This mag- 
azine embodies our audacity, creativity and diligence in telling the stories of our diverse 
community. I hope you enjoy it! 


Justin Vuong, Editor in Chief 


NEW CHANCELLOR 
OLD WOES 


City College of San Francisco Chancellor Dr. David Martin in his office in Conlan Hall on Ocean Campus. 
(Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 


Dr. David Martin leads college 
into crucial accreditation review 


Story by Justin Vuong 


r | "1 he search is finally over. After over 
a year of interim leaders, City 
College of San Francisco's Board 

of Trustees selected Dr. David Martin 

as chancellor. Although new to his role, 

which formally began on Nov. 1, 2021, 

Martin is not new to City College. He was 

chief financial officer and then interim 

vice chancellor of finance and administra- 


tion from 2015-17. He joins City College 
from the Monterey Peninsula Commu- 
nity College District, where he served 
as superintendent-president. 

Mired in budget deficits over the past 
decade, City College looks to Chancellor 
Martin for financial stewardship. “We have 


a history of not reconciling and tracking 


our expenses to our personnel costs,” says 
Dr. John al-Amin, vice chancellor of 
finance and administration. 

As an example, the school has an obliga- 
tion to pay the healthcare costs of retirees, 
called the Other Post-Employment Benefit 
obligation, OPEB. There is a trust fund to 
cover the OPEB costs, and it functions like 
a prepaid rainy day fund. Faculty pay into 
it while they are working, and the money 
is used to pay for expenses such as retired 
faculty medical bills. 

The school’s annual OPEB costs are 
about $11 million each fiscal year. (The 
fiscal year runs from July 1 to June 30.) 

More money is now flowing out to retir- 
ees than is being collected from current 
working faculty payroll. From 2019-21, in 
order to pay its OPEB costs, the college 
had to withdraw $21 million from its retir- 
ee trust fund, almost fully depleting it. For 
2021-22, City College still had its annual 
OPEB obligation but, “We had no revenue 
to cover it? Al-Amin says. “So just on the 
nature of that, we had an $11 million hole 
of a budget deficit that needed to be filled” 

As another example of the school’s 
budget issues, the college had zero cash 
reserves starting this fiscal year. “We are 
required to maintain at least a 5% reserve 
and our board policy indicates it should be 
8%, Al-Amin says. “So between $11 million 
for OPEB, and between eight to nine mil- 
lion required to maintain a district reserve, 
you had a gap of almost $20 million start- 
ing this fiscal year? 

When asked about spending cuts to bal- 
ance the school's budget, Martin says, "I'm 
still wrapping my head and arms around 
the financial side of the college? It was only 
his sixth day on the job. 


Released in November 2020, City 
Colleges Multi-Year Budget and 
Enrollment Strategic Plan, MYBE, out- 
lines how the school will achieve long-term 
fiscal stability through 2024-25. However, 
Wynd Kaufmyn, co-chair of the enrollment 
management committee and an engineer- 
ing instructor at City College, finds the 
MYBE severely inadequate. “There is no 
plan in that plan ... All it says is that we 
are going to cut faculty which is what they 
have done,” she says. 

As it is now, the state funding formu- 
la for City College is largely based on 
full-time-equivalent-student numbers, 
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Biology Instructor Sheri Miraglia is co-chair of the Accreditation Steering Committee. After the 5-year Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior 
Colleges accreditation crisis that ended in 2017, she is hopeful that City College will fare well during the upcoming 2023 ACCJC accreditation review process. 


(Luveen Wadhwani/Etc Magazine) 


FTES. The school gets money from the 
state for each full-time enrolled student. 


Part-time students count towards FTES 
as well. “Two students that are going half- 
time would be one equivalent full-time stu- 
dent,” says Kaufmyn. 

Unfortunately, the school’s overall stu- 
dent headcount has declined by 
36% since the 2010-11 academ- 
ic year according to data from 
City Colleges Office of Research 
and Planning. ^When the college 
began to decline in enrollment, 
they not only held staff constant, 
they actually increased staff? 

Al-Amin says. Falling enrollment 
results in falling revenue, worsen- 
ing City College' fiscal health. 

Unless City College continues to 
cut expenditures, its fiscal deteriora- 
tion will be exacerbated by the upcom- 
ing 2026 enforcement of the state's 
revised funding formula. 


The new funding formula is referred to 
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as the Student-Centered Funding Formula 
or SCFE In addition to looking at FTES, 
the new SCFF also takes into account 

the outcomes of students — like earning 
degrees and certificates or transferring to 
four-year colleges and universities. The 
more degrees and certificates earned, the 
more money a school is eligible for. 


“Lam not losing any sleep over 
our accreditation being at risk.’ 


— Sheri Miraglia 


As a result, SCFF effectively disincen- 
tivizes City College from serving students 
such as lifelong learners, who are not nec- 
essarily seeking degrees. These non-de- 
gree seeking students make up a substan- 
tial percentage of City College enrollment, 


yet they would no longer count towards 
funding the way they have in the past. This 
pressures City College to change its mis- 
sion from that of a true community college, 
which serves “the community,” to that of 

a junior college, which is to churn out as 
many transfers to four-year schools as it can. 

For now though, City College 
is in a period referred to as “Hold 
Harmless” during which the old 
funding formula applies. Under 
Hold Harmless, the school’s fund- 
ing is more or less fixed since it is 
based on past enrollment num- 
bers, which are higher than current 
numbers. The state extended the 
expiration date of Hold Harmless 
two years from its previous 2024 deadline 
because of COVID-19. 

Nevertheless, Hold Harmless will expire 
at the end of the 2026 fiscal year, and SCFF 
will take effect. “If our enrollment stays 
the same, then were probably looking 


at about a $15 million вар, Al-Amin 
says, referring to the difference between 
what the college will receive under SCFF 
and what it receives now. 


Martin notes that SCFF will continue to 
evolve. “We have to find a way to be flex- 
ible in order to make sure that whatever 
the funding formula may become 

... that we do not lose sight that the 
students are our first priority.” 

The college’s administration often 
points to SCFE among other fac- 
tors, when discussing the school’s 
structural budget issues. 


Kaufmyn thinks the administra- 
tion is obfuscating City College’s 
true fiscal condition. “They keep 
talking about these structural budget issues 
which I think are bullshit,” she says. “If 
you ask them what it is, there’s a lot of 
hand waving, but they don’t really have an 
answer.” 


Kaufmyn is one of many teachers still 
critical of the administration’s handling of 
the 2012-17 accreditation crisis. She echoes 
their distrust toward the administration. “I 
don't believe half of the things that come 
out of our administrators’ mouths when 


A student stops to read flyers posted on the George M. Rush Stadium wa 


they talk about finances.” 

City College educators feel particular- 
ly sore about recent faculty pay cuts. “If 
you look at administrator pay, they're 
like 1296 above the state average and 
faculty pay is below the state average,” 
Kaufmyn says. “The administrators are 


"We have a history of not 
reconciling and tracking our 
expenses to our personnel costs.’ 


— Dr. John al-Amin 


making a lot of money.” 

In the face of faculty resentment, the 
administration has stated that more faculty 
cuts are unavoidable especially consider- 
ing the school’s upcoming 2023 accredita- 
tion review. “We need to demonstrate fiscal 
stability to remain as a viable and accredit- 
ed institution,’ former interim Chancellor 
Gonzales wrote. 


Accreditation validates community 


college degrees and certificates. It legiti- 
mizes credits for transferring students, and 
qualifies the school for federal financial aid. 

City College is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Community 
and Junior Colleges, ACCJC. The City 
College community remembers the 
ACCJC for its infamous and dev- 
astating 2013 decision to terminate 
the school’s accreditation effective 
July 31, 2014. A nightmarish year 
later, the ACCJC accepted City 
College’s application to restore its 
accreditation and rescinded the 
termination on July 30, 2014, one 
day before this fatal termination 
date. 

This previous, grueling accredita- 
tion crisis ended in 2017 when the ACCJC 
renewed City Colleges accreditation for 
several years. As City College approaches 
its next review, failure to renew its accred- 
itation in 2023 would likely lead to the col- 
leges demise as it nearly did before. 


With the previous crisis averted, Martin 
intends to rebuild relationships and trust 
with faculty. He promises to openly discuss 
major decisions. 


Il at City College Ocean Campus. (Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 
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He also intends to engage with the 
school’s participatory governance 
system. “It’s really taking the governance 
structure that is in place and maximiz- 
ing it? He adds, “Everybody who wants 
to be at the table has the opportunity ... 
to have their voice heard” 


Fiscal stability will be only one facet of 
the ACCJC’s comprehensive review in 
2023. The review will also evaluate many 
non-budget areas of the college such as 
whether students are given information 
about which classes can transfer to four- 
year schools and where students may find 
that information. 


City College instructor of biological 
sciences, Sheri Miraglia, thinks the pre- 
vious accreditation crisis was a result of 
a combination of factors. “We had some 
issues with services, we had some issues on 
the instructional side with SLOs (Student 
Learning Outcomes), we had budgetary 
issues and we had an accreditor that was 
operating in a very punitive manner; she says. 

Among all reasons for sanctions, 
Miraglia points out that a poor quali- 
ty of education was not one of them. “T 
dont think there was anything in our 2012 
report that said that we were not doing 
a good job educating students. If any- 
thing, they complimented our quality of 
education,” she says. 

Miraglia is currently co-chair of the col- 
lege’s Accreditation Steering Committee, 
which is comprised of students, faculty, 
and administration, and facilitates com- 
munication with the ACCJC. She is helping 
the college write its self-evaluations for the 
upcoming review. "Right now, I think it is 
pretty clear that we are meeting standards,’ 
she says. “I am not losing any sleep over 
our accreditation being at risk” 


Still new in his role, Chancellor Martin 
acknowledges that he is still getting up to 
speed on the school’s ongoing accredita- 
tion process. “One of my priorities as an 
incoming chancellor is to make sure that 
I am able to help support the work that 
we are doing for accreditation.” He wants 
to ensure that if there are areas that need 
focus, “We have the resources and the per- 
sonnel available to focus on those,” he says. 

City College continues to remain under 

“enhanced monitoring” after an ACCJC 
analysis of its 2020 Annual Fiscal Report 
warranted an “at-risk” status, the worst 
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Former imterin Chancellor Dianna Gonzales takes a break from her busy schedule for a portrait. 
(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) 


score a school can receive. Although not a 
sanction, ACCJC’s enhanced-monitoring 
status requires the college to show how it 
plans to improve its financial condition. 


In each seven-year accreditation cycle, 
City College develops a several-hun- 
dred-page institutional self-evaluation 
report, ISER, to submit to the ACCJC to 
reaffirm the school’s accreditation. Right 
now, the college is in the process of devel- 
oping this document. 

Today, Miraglia believes the current 
ACCJC is less punitive and more collabora- 
tive than before. “The commission now has 
a new process where we are actually going 


to turn in our ISER six months ahead of 
when they do their site visit,” she says. 

“They say where they think you are weak, 
and they give you six months to actually 
address those areas before they even come 
visit you,” she adds. The ACCJC also has 
new leadership who are “completely differ- 
ent” from its previous leaders. 

As the college inexorably heads towards 
further expenditure cuts, Martin says he 
is committed to transparency and collab- 
oration. “Everybody on this campus who 
wants to participate, who wants to engage, 
will have an opportunity to do so,” he says. 


Whether or not he will successfully 
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foster trusting relationships with faculty 
will need to be seen. “I think Без a decent 
guy, and he knows about finances, so I'm 
hoping he can really keep our administra- 
tion in line,” Kaufmyn says. 


Before Hold Harmless expires 
and SCFF takes effect at the start 
of the 2026-27 fiscal year, the col- 
lege must close the gap in state 
revenue between these two fund- 
ing formulas. The only way to do 
this is either by increasing reve- 
nue or decreasing costs or some 
combination of both. 


To increase revenue, the school 
needs to increase its enrollment. “To 
increase enrollment, we have to increase 
class offerings; Kaufmyn says. 

Al-Amin believes increasing class offer- 
ings would be like throwing fuel onto the 
fire. “If you increase enrollment by adding 
sections, then you add costs.” 

Instead, he says it depends more on how 
it is done. “If you increase enrollment by 


keeping the same number of sections and 
allowing more students in per-section, 


then you basically keep your cost the same,” 


he says. 


"| don't believe half of the 
things that come out of our 
administrators mouths when 


they talk about finances.” 
— Wynd Kaufmyn 


“We have to really effectively look at our 
higher demand classes — basically looking 
at community need — and make sure that 
we provide those classes with the current 
mix of faculty that we have,” he says. 

There is no one way to develop a five- 
year financial plan since the college's 
and its students’ needs may be differ- 
ent five years from now. Martin believes 


the college must “evaluate the effective- 

ness of what we are doing, and identify 

new areas and opportunities for serving 
more students in a larger capacity for 


the betterment of San Francisco.” 


As the new permanent chancel- 
lor, Martin can make the long-term 
moves that an interim chancellor 
may be more hesitant to make. He 
says his priority is the City College 
students. “We are absolutely here to 
serve them in reaching their goals 


and their dreams.” 


As City College prepares for its next 
accreditation review and imminent expen- 
diture cuts, the school will see if his actions 
align with his words or if he is a recycled 
version of previous chancellors. Hopefully 
he will not lose sight of the school’s mis- 
sion — to meet the diverse needs of 


its students and community. 


long fought to sustain the school and hopes that Chancellor Martin's prior experience will make him a strong leader capable of keeping the school administration 
financially accountable. (Luveen Wadhwani/Etc. Magazine) 
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Sanjay Sakhuja stands іп his print shop іп South San Francisco. (Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 


Meet Sanjay, the man behind the press 


Story and photography by Kevin Kelleher and Emily Trinh 


anjay Sakhuja is on the move. It is just after 2pm on a Thurs- 
day and he is driving through midday traffic between his two 
company locations in Berkeley and South San Francisco. 

His road to ownership of DPI Printing, the company that prints 
Etc Magazine is an inspiring self-made story. Through an unexpect- 
ed turn of events while a graduate student at UC Berkeley, Sakhuja 
taught himself the ropes of the printing industry. He soon mastered 
it with an entrepreneurial flair and keen business acumen. 


He launched DPI Printing in 1989 and has since produced con- 
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sistent quality work that has attracted an eclectic and strong list of 
clients including Apple and Gymboree. 


Over thirty years later, Sakhuja stays at it with laser focus. He has 
a quick gait, sense of humor, and overall youthful spirit. Since the 
inception of Etc, Sakhuja has printed every issue, including these 
very pages, at cost. And Etc is forever grateful. 

When I first picked up a copy of Etc, I was struck by the crafts- 
manship of the final product from reproduction right down to the 
weight and quality of the paper. It is wicked, hella nice paper. Since 


3r 


then, I have wondered about the man 
behind the printer. 


In each issue of Etc, the editorial staff 
thanks Sanjay Sakhuja in the margin of the 
Editors Note, but in over 20 years of the 
magazines existence, he has never been 
profiled. In spite of a busy schedule, Sanjay 
made time to reflect on a storied career, 
filled with inspiration and challenges. He 
thrives from the hustle and bustle and 
keeps going. I am stoked to share his story. 


ETC: What does DPI Printing stand for? 
Digital print imaging. 


Q: When did you first start your work 
in printing? 


‘That goes back to 1985. I was an engi- 


bad 


Samuel Berrios holds a can of red ink at DPI Printing's Berkeley, Calif. location. (Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 


neering student at Berkeley, and I used the 
mainframe computers to do my disserta- 
tion graphics. 

Back then you typically did graphics by 
hiring a draftsman, somebody who could 
draw it on a piece of paper with a pen, but 
I wanted to use the computer to do the 
graphics. And that is how I got into it. 


When you used to use the mainframe 
computers, they gave you a budget ofa 
certain number of hours that you could 
use. You could not use it unlimitedly, not 
like nowadays. So every Ph.D. student had 
a certain amount of hours available. 


Towards the end of my dissertation, I 
ran out of hours available on the com- 
puter, so I could not really finish all the 
work that I needed to do. 


Also in that year, Apple introduced 
their first laser printer that was called 
the Apple LaserWriter. It was $7,000, and 
as a student I could not afford a $7,000 
printer, of course. 


So there was a coffee shop in Berkeley, 
and I did not know the owner or anything, 
but I just went in and said I have an idea: 
If you pay the money to buy this laser 
printer, I will set it up and sell time on it to 
students. So basically, I ended up buying 
a laser printer with the owner's help and 
putting an ad in The Daily Cal, the local 
university newspaper. It said, “$6 an hour, 
$0.30 cents a page.” On the first day the ad 
came out, I had a line of about 50 students 
in the morning wanting to use it. That was 
the start of my career in printing. 
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Samuel Berrios, left, and Daniel Toscano, right, opera 


Laura Nguy cuts fabric for printing at DPI Printing. 
(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) 


te the printer used to print Etc Magazine at DPI Printing in Berkeley, Calif. (Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 


Q: Wow. So how did you pay the guy back? 


We just shared it 50/50. We grew to 
having about 30 or 40 different computers 
and printers. 


Q: Growing up, did you have any interest 
in printing along the way? 


Yes. That is funny you asked that. When 
I was ... maybe in the second or third 
grade, there was, on my way to school, 
an old print shop, and I would stop and 
watch the printer run the press, which was 
hand-fed. I am talking about possibly a 
1966-67 timeframe. So this is a very, very 
old-fashioned machine that the guy would 
put sheets of paper into by hand, one by 
one. It was a Heidelberg old press ... I was 
fascinated by it. 


Q: And did you ever talk to the man at 
the print shop? 


I had him actually print me something 
that I was very proud of at the time. I had 
written a couple paragraphs of a story, and 
he was nice enough to print it for me. 


Q: And where was this ... where did 


you grow up? 


(The print shop) was in The Himalayas 
in a place called Sundar Nagar.(Later on 
Sakhuja moved to Delhi before attending 
Berkeley for his Ph.D. in engineering.) 


Q: What is the most difficult surface to 
print on? 


Glass. First, it is a very heavy mate- 
rial. And second, it is super sensitive. If 
there is anything sitting on it, the ink 
will not stick to it. 


Q: What was one of the most challenging 
things you ever printed? 


Recently, the Miss Universe Pageant 
called us up and for their bathing suit com- 
petition they wanted a cape for each of the 
ladies. There were 90 contestants and each 
one had to be unique, and they wanted it 
done in less than a week ... That was quite 
a challenge because they had a broadcast 
date. We obviously did it, but we had to 
stop everything to get it done. 


Q: How did you first connect with City 
College to print Etc Magazine? 
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Some students approached me and said 
they are going to publish this magazine 
and would we be able to help them in any 
way. So I told them that we would do it at 
cost and the City College procurement de- 
partment, because of their procedures, had 
to put it out for bid. That is just normal 
for them and so we paid the price, which 
was just our cost of labor and materials. 
We have kept the same price. We have not 
changed it at all. 


Q: Thank you so much. What advice do 
you have for students? 


Putting a magazine together is a skill set 
that is transferable. When you put together 
something, whether that is, you know, a 
dress or a magazine or a book, it requires 
coordination ofa lot of different elements. 
You are taking multiple sources and using 
them to make your product, whatever that 
might be. 

Itis as simple as if you were making 
socks. It requires getting threads from one 
place, getting sewing done at another place, 
getting the packaging done from a third 
place, and then putting everything together. 
That is how magazines are made too. So it 
is unfortunate that they are not continuing 
this class, but I hope they will come back 
to it. It is a great class. 


Q: What advice would you offer to some- 
one starting a business? 


Patience. Businesses do not start and 
become successful quickly. Setbacks can 


Samuel Berrios prepares a printer for a run. (Emily Trinh/Etc Magazine) 


and will happen as in two steps forward, 
one step backward, and sometimes two 
steps backward, one step forward. 

There is no goal so to speak — you are 
always on the journey, you will never get 
to a destination. You cannot say, "Oh, I 
finally finished what I set out to do? No. 
Business is literally like a living thing. It 
keeps changing, keeps asking for more, 
and keeps giving you challenges. So you 
just have to be very patient when you run 
your own business. 


——— 


Samuel Berrios checks the pages of a freshly printed magazine at DPI's print facility in Berkeley, Calif. 


(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) 


Q: Do you feel that there is less demand for 
print now? 

Yeah, we have seen a huge decline in the 
demand for paper. People used to produce 
manuals, and there are no manuals any- 
more. People used to do a lot of packaging, 
and now the packaging has become much 
less graphic intensive. San Francisco was 
full of magazine publishers, and now I 
think you can count them on one hand. 


Q: Do you think it will disappear? 


No, I don’t think it will completely go 
away, but it is not going to be like the '80s 
or the '90s when everything was printed 
on paper. The magazines that are still being 
printed don't rely on advertising revenue 
and a lot of people still prefer print because 
that is just what they are used to. 


Q: Outside of work, what are some of your 
favorite hobbies and pastimes? 


Ido photography, nature photography, 
and a lot of hiking. 


Q: Overall, what inspires you in life? 


When clients give me challenges, some- 
thing that I have never done before and 
they want (it) done, it is satisfying to over- 
come a challenge ... Like if people want a 
certain effect or to print on a different type 
of material that I have never used before. 
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This Western pond turtle is being reared at the San 
Francisco Zoo as part of the Zoo's headstarting 
- program. The turtles will 
"wetland habitats like Moi 


From the damselfly to the pond turtle, 


locals restore natural habitats 


Story and photography by Nina Irani 


dark-gray bird stretches its wings 
A to the cool San Francisco 
morning air. The bird, a dou- 
ble-crested cormorant, is perched on a 
white buoy on the north side of Mountain 
Lake in the Presidio. 
Mist hangs low over the water and 
the lakes southern shore is quiet 
and empty except for a pair of ducks 
walking along the beach. Below the 
surface, pond turtles and chorus frogs 
share the newly restored clean water. 


On a brighter day, the turtles sun 
themselves on the logs that lie along 
the lake near Veterans Boulevard. The 
frogs ribbits fill the air in the winter 
and spring, especially after rainfall. 


As the sun rises and warms the 

Presidio, another bird, a hermit thrush, 
takes advantage of nearby El Polin Spring, 
dipping into its shallow waters. Chirps, 
trills, warbles, and bird songs fill the 
spring. One song is from a fox sparrow, 
who winters in the Presidio along its 
migration from as far northwest as Alaska. 


Just west of the spring, a baby fence 
lizard takes refuge by a recently restored 
pond. The area, once a landfill overgrown 
with dense vegetation, now holds water 
even in dry conditions. A variety of wild- 
life, including coyotes, rely on this water. 


Animals like these are thriving in the Bay 


Area once again in large part because of 
community conservation efforts — people 
working to restore their habitats. 


Conservation does not have to mean 
"saving species in exotic, far-off places 
like the rainforests,’ explains Patrick 
Schlemmer, curator of invertebrates at 
the San Francisco Zoo and a City College 
alum. ^We have animals that are just as 
threatened right here in our backyards.” 


Focusing locally means that "species may 


be easier for us to actually save, to pull 
back from the brink of extinction, because 
they are right here,” Schlemmer adds. 


“The more people are aware of them 
living here in their backyards, the better off 
these animals will be.” 

Over the last decade especially, many 


of San Francisco’s natural habitats have 
been restored, making it possible for local 


“We found the very first baby 
Western pond turtle that was 
born in Mountain Lake, literally 


the size of a quarter.’ 
— Jonathan Young 


wildlife that had disappeared, like variable 
checkerspot butterflies, coyotes, and silver 
digger bees, to return and thrive. “The 
rule of restoration is, if you build it, they 
will come,” says Jonathan Young, wild- 
life ecologist at the Presidio Trust and a 
City College student. 


Although many animals and plants 
were lost, many are returning as the hab- 
itat becomes healthy again. “If animals 
can find this place, and there are resourc- 
es that will support and attract them like 
food, water, and shelter, they are going 
to come,” Young explains. 


Now that a lot of the habitat 
is restored and the wildlife that 
can return on its own has, focus 
is shifting to reintroducing ani- 
mals that cannot. This means 
identifying the species that were 
once here and lost and bring- 
ing them back, like the Western 
pond turtle, which has been 
reintroduced at Mountain Lake. 


With longer-lived animals 
like turtles, success takes longer to con- 
firm because they take more time to breed, 
Young explains. This year, the reintroduc- 
tion project hit a milestone. ^We found the 
very first baby Western pond turtle that 
was born in Mountain Lake, literally the 
size of a quarter," he says. This signals an 


City College student Katelyn Mann views the Ravenswood Open Space Preserve habitat and a few of the 
thousands of birds who rely on it. 
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The Ravenswood Open Space Preserve is located 
in the wetlands of San Francisco Bay. The restored 
habitat is used by thousands of shore birds, 
including Forster's terns, American avocets, and 
the threatened Western snowy plovers. 
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ponds once used for salt production into the preserve, which is now protected marshland habitat. 


Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The San Francisco forktail damselfly, 
a local endangered insect, is also 
experiencing a comeback, made possible 


so they are good to have around,” 


exciting stage for these animals, as "they 
Schlemmer explains. 


are going to start having generations arriv- 


ing and continuing for the long term” When the San Francisco Zoo began to 


Many animals like the pond turtle in part by the restoration of the freshwater breed Саа вао release patois wild; 
depend on the aquatic restoration work There were an estimated 2,500 adults 
that began at Mountain Lake almost left on the planet,” Schlemmer says. 

a decade ago. The lake was a “cess- " è . Thousands of damselflies are now born 
pool ... contaminated with highway The rule of restoration | S, each year and volunteers have helped 

оз я Р А і » release thirty thousand into habitats like 
Ld bb cd if you build it, they will come.” the Presidio 

Presidio staff and volunteers worked i 
to remove the contamination and — Jonathan Youn E The damselflies typically enter their 


habitats as juveniles called naiads and 
emerge as adults on their own in the 
wild. The Zoo is exploring other poten- 


reintroduce aquatic wildlife like 
the rare California floater mussel, 
which is key. These mussels “filter the 


water ... they actually improve water sources it relies on for breeding. The tial release sites, including Sutro Baths. 

quality,” Young explains. forktail damselfly is “only found in the Schlemmer shares a little-known fact: 
Pacific chorus frogs, which were Bay Area and nowhere else,” Schlemmer The spot where the Sutro Baths were built 

almost extinct in San Francisco because says. “They are probably especially evolved in the late nineteenth century was actual- 

of the loss of their wetland habitat, now for life right here. They are very special, ly known as naiad cove. “So I think that 

flourish. California red-legged frogs, just from that regard.” would be perfect if we could start releasing 

which are listed as threatened under This tiny brown creature, with its long our naiads there again,” he says. 

the Federal Endangered Species Act, tail ending in points resembling a two- Despite successes, climate change is 

may be reintroduced as well, if permis- pronged fork, is beneficial. “They eat a making conditions in San Francisco drier, 

sion to do so is granted from the U.S. lot of pest species such as mosquitos, and drought is impacting the animals who 
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rely on wet habitats, like the San Francisco forktail. This creature is 
especially adapted for San Francisco's cool foggy conditions that are 
diminishing as climate change heats up the Bay Area. 

Our expanding population has caused many problems, explains 
Dr. Donald Moore, wildlife biologist and zoologist in animal 
behavior and conservation biology. “The sixth mega extinction that 
we're seeing right now is caused by humans,” he says. 

This loss of life on Earth ranges from "the loss of mammals and 
keystone species like beavers, to the loss of fish in the sea because of 
overharvesting or polluting” Moore worries about the loss of polli- 
nators too, ^which we all depend on? 


This is a local problem too. Military use of the Presidio until the 
mid-1990s degraded the landscape. “They did not export their trash 
and their chemical weapons. They just buried it all, like mustard 


» 


gas and unexploded ordinances,” Young says. 


“Every species has a place in this 
world and a moment to exist.’ 
— Bibit Traut 


“Coastal wetlands were particularly hard hit from develop- 
ment over the last century,” adds Schlemmer. Among them are 
the recently restored marshes at Crissy Field and Quartermaster 
Reach in the Presidio. California has lost all but five percent 
of these ecosystems, and the rising sea level caused by climate 
change threatens them further. 

San Franciscos animals are under pressure. “Loss of habitat is the 
most common reason for losing species,’ Young explains. Although 
the city still has an abundance of animal and plant life, many spe- 
cies have gone extinct locally, like the California quail, our state and 
city bird that disappeared from San Francisco about fifteen years 
ago. “More urbanization tends to lead to more local extinctions, 
and even outright extinctions.” 


For some local animals, it is too late. They are not just gone from 
the Bay Area but gone forever, like the Xerces blue butterfly. The 
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Patrick Schlemmer, curator of invertebrates at the San Francisco Zoo, works 
to save the rare San Francisco forktail damselfly. Juvenile damselflies, called 
naiads, spend their first three weeks in petri dishes, then complete the rest of 
their development in jars before being released into the wild. 


Xerces lived exclusively in the Sunset District’s sand dunes before 
becoming “the first butterfly ever known to science to have gone 
extinct off the face of the Earth due to humans,’ Young shares. 

Conserving species and their habitats is important. “Every spe- 
cies has a place in this world and a moment to exist,’ says City 
College Biology Professor Bibit Traut. “It matters to us because we 
are members of the natural world.” 


The variety of life on Earth is critical to the existence of all 
species, including humans. It means a functioning and resilient 
ecosystem. Plants clean the environment. Having a greater vari- 
ety of plants means they do a better job of filtering pollution. It 
also means more diversity of insects, which “can slow down the 
spread of diseases, as variety does not allow for one species to 
dominate,” Traut says. 

Diversity acts “as an insurance policy against a changing envi- 
ronment so species can adapt,” she says. Evolution cannot continue 
without enough existing diversity. 

Restoration of our local environment is part of the solution to the 
extinction crisis. Restoring plant life, which is the foundation of the 
ecosystem, means San Francisco again has the resources needed by 
many animals. 

The data shows long-term positive trends at the Presidio. Many 
of the bird populations that depend on the habitat are either stable 
or increasing. “That is really encouraging,’ Young says. 
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Amy Chong, a biological science technician at the: му 
Presidio Trust, works to restore the Eastern Tributary. > 
habitat by pruning and pitking\up litter: Years of. 
work have uncovered the wdtershed that had 
been contained in pipelines and paved'over: It now. 
attracts all kinds of birds like dente warblers, robins, 


cedar waxwings, and hermitethrushes. 


He points to the significant recent dis- 
covery of high numbers of silver digger 
bees in an area restored to resemble San 
Francisco before the arrival of Europeans. 


“That is a huge indicator that were 
doing something right. The work were 
doing here is able to support these obscure 
specialist species that thrive in 
only specific types of habitats 
and with only specific types of 
plants,” he explains. 


The volunteers, including stu- 
dents, who have restored the 
Presidio over the years have 
made an impact. ^None of this 
would be possible without the 
volunteers. It requires way too 
much human effort,” Young says. 


He recalls one volunteer who restored 
a portion of the Presidio thought to be 
impossible to save. It is now a critical 
water source for wildlife. Young is recep- 
tive to renaming the area, currently called 
Landfill 8, after Bob Devor, the volunteer 
who saved it. 


Young, now a professional ecologist, also 
began as a volunteer a decade ago. Back 


From left to right, Dale Danley, Alvin Wu, and Moses Alvarez finish a morning’s work restoring a 


then, he would never see the fence lizards 
and checkerspot butterflies who have now 
returned and are thriving on their own. 


Young says it is significant that the 
Presidio has been preserved by the com- 
munity “instead of sold to the highest 
bidder. It reflects our values as a soci- 


"We're on this tiny planet 
... It’s the Goldilocks planet and 
nobody else nearby has life.” 


—Donald Moore 


ety.’ Young feels those values are kept 
alive by educating new generations of 
San Franciscans, who he hopes will 
"carry the torch? 


City College offers this education. 
Biology professors like Traut and Crima 
Pogge take students to various microhab- 
itats around the Bay Area for field class- 
es where they can engage in experiential 


M 


nd maintaining habitats hear Immigrant Point Overlook in the Pres 


learning onsite. When students experience 
firsthand that "nature is dynamic and all 
around,” they have an “aha moment.” 


Students are encouraged to “recog- 
nize that biodiversity is everywhere, 
even in an urban environment, and that 

altered habitats have conserva- 
tion value,” Traut says. 


Focusing locally can also alle- 
viate feeling overwhelmed by 
climate change anxiety. Many 
volunteers return year after year 
to connect with a like-minded 
community and witness positive 
changes. “You can actually see it 
happening. It gives you gratifica- 
tion, grounding and something 
tangible to до, Young says. 


Although the stakes are global, the 
solutions can be local. “Were on this tiny 
planet ... it’s the Goldilocks planet and 
nobody else nearby has life? Moore says. 
The hope is that the work will continue. 


Young encourages looking ahead and asks 


"how can we make the future?" 
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dio. Animals who had disappeared locally, like coyotes and silver digger bees, have returned because of the work of volunteers like them. 
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Sorting out City College’s 
recycling program 


Story by Gene Thompson 


hree bins stand outside Science Hall 
| on City College of San Francisco's 

Ocean Campus: one black, one blue, 
and one green. Like the campus, they are 
nearly empty, but when in-person classes 
resume as early as spring 2022, the campus 
will bustle with students and those bins 
will overflow with waste. 


As Californians confront blazing forest 
fires, lethal heat waves, and evaporating 
reservoirs, recycling is one small action 
they can take to counter the climate crisis. 
Those bins represent an opportunity for 
even the smallest gesture, like throwing a 
yogurt container into the correct bin, to 
have an impact. 

The Bay Area has long recognized the 
importance of recycling. In 1996 recy- 
ding was part of San Franciscos first 
Sustainability Plan. In 2009 the city 
passed the Mandatory Recycling and 
Composting Ordinance requiring that all 
San Franciscans separate recyclables, com- 
postables, and landfill trash. 

City College, however, barely funds 
its recycling program; it is kept alive 
almost entirely by the persistence of 
Carlita Martinez, along with her sol- 
itary staff person, Timothy Harper, 
and student workers. 

Martinez is the recycling coordinator 
and waste manager for the City College 
district. She says the recycling program at 
City College has been paid for primarily by 
grants she has procured. For example, the 
City College Board of Trustees approved 
a CalRecycle grant of $140,000 in 2017, 


which resulted in recycling infrastructure 
improvements such as the black, blue and 
green three-bin units seen around Ocean 
Campus and other City College centers. 


That grant and others have also paid 
for training and employment of student 
workers, who would sort out misplaced 
articles from the bins and clean soiled 
materials, such as half-full yogurt con- 
tainers. Recology, the waste manage- 
ment company in charge of recycling for 
the Bay Area, would then pick up these 
recyclables and compostables. 

Martinez came to City College as a 
student, but with her prior experience in 
carpentry, she was soon offered a part- 
time job with the Buildings and Grounds 
department. Meanwhile, she contin- 
ued with her studies, transferring to San 
Francisco State University earning a bach- 
elor’s degree in environmental urban stud- 
ies in 2005, followed by a master's degree 
in environmental management from the 
University of San Francisco in 2008. 

"In 2007 they made the position that I 
have now; she recalls. “They had never had 
a position for anything environmental on 
this campus. We created it. And hopefully 
we'll be here forever.” 


She seems cramped in a corner of her 
tiny office on Ocean Campus, compet- 
ing for space with file cabinets, hoses and 
a whiteboard with illustrations of which 
items go into which bins. 

When Martinez is asked if she is a devot- 
ed environmentalist, her face lights up. 

"Yes! I grew up in San Francisco, a child of 
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doesn't make sense in the way it's being 
asked. It isn't a yes or no answer to that 
question? When asked for clarification, 
they hung up. 

Martinez expresses concern that without 
an adequate workforce City College is fall- 
ing behind San Franciscos aggressive waste 
reduction policies. 

"San Francisco is one of the first in 
the United States to be a zero-waste city, 
at least (to have) those goals in mind,’ 
Martinez says. 


Zero-waste is the effort by many cities to 
reduce use of materials and recycle 10096 
of their waste so that none of it ends up in 
landfills. Emphasis is placed on waste pre- 
vention rather than end-of-pipeline waste 
management. Industries are exhorted to 
produce materials that are reusable so that 
they do not even need to be recycled. 


In 2003 San Francisco aimed to achieve 
zero waste by 2020. According to the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, EPA, 
intermediate goals were met and exceed- 
ed, and San Francisco achieved the nation's 
best record of waste reduction. The city, 
however, has not reached zero. 


Carlita Martinez is the recycling coordinator and waste manager for the City College district. 
(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) Martinez strives to make City College 


part of the zero-waste effort. She has 


the 60s and the 70s.I really think that was recycling and compost on campus. repeatedly asked the colleges administra- 
an age of enlightenment: They sent an automated reply with only А «р й 
і tion for support. “Tve never been given a 

Martinez says she manages all of the their phone number: When someone budget ... but it’s not sustainable anymore,” 
waste on all of City College’s campuses and За ОТУ reached by telephone, iheir she says, referring to her reliance on grants 
centers with help from Harper. Students response was nonsensical. and the loss of her student workforce. 
usually make up the rest of the recycling “All civil service workers have a job eoo here waare hoste 
workforce, however City Colleges COVID- description that’s supposed to be followed; Every frickiń pa зн 
19 restrictions have prohibited the hiring they explained. “So your question ... it M y E SHER Dm 


there: bod . You do all thi 
of students to work on campus while the иии 


college is still officially closed. 


During a typical open-campus semes- 


ter, Martinez’s staff would empty the bins C О М р O ST 


and carry their contents to the loading NO GLASS, PLASTIC, METAL PLEASE 


docks everyday, but overflowing bins food scraps paper towels 
were common prior to the pandemic. 


" & napkins 2 
Her hands were tied with the lack of staff i : Ga > 1 
and financial support. : NN «б. і 
Custodial staff do not help either. They TS нЕ l A 


pick up only trash from the floors of class- 


rooms and hallways, and bring it to the dirty paper plates compostable 
loading docks. They do not carry, sort or & containers labeled products 


clean recyclables or deal with compost . 

according to Martinez. It seems to bea ў ~. Б 4 

contractual issue, but the details are murky. қ A iy, а, ^ 
The custodians union, SEIU, was 

emailed for clarification of City College 

custodial job descriptions specific to 


Charts like this show how to properly dispose of compost. (Courtesey of Recology) 
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work and then they’re gone and you 
start all over again. It's exhausting.” 


About the time that Martinez was earn- 
ing her degree in environmental 
management, Anastasia Fiandaca, a 
counselor in the science department, 
was working with Dean Veronica 
Honeycutt and others to create City 
Colleges Sustainability Committee. 
Martinez is a member of that com- 


mittee, and Fiandaca is now co-chair. And hopefully we'll be here forever.” 


The group developed the College 
Sustainability Plan, which was 
approved by the Board of Trustees 
in 2009. The plan charted a course 
to make City College a leader in environ- 
mentally sustainable practices such as 
water and energy conservation, landscap- 
ing with native and drought-tolerant plants, 
building environmentally sound construc- 
tion and recyding. 


According to Fiandaca, the administra- 
tion’s support has wavered. “In general,” 
she says, “we have administrators who are 
absolutely uninterested in environmental 
sustainability ... Weve had a super high 
turnover of chancellors. We've been getting 
in a bunch of folks who are not really part 
of our community, and I don't really think 
they represent the values of City College? 

At least five separate members of the 
City College staff and administration 
including Rosalinda Zepeda, City College 
public information officer, were repeatedly 
contacted to comment for this story, but 
none responded. 

Fiandaca understands that the Board of 
Trustees may find it difficult to prioritize 
environmental sustainability at a time of 
financial crisis, but in her view environ- 
mental issues are paramount. "Climate 
change is here now,’ she says. 


Fiandaca sees recycling as an issue on 
the surface of a deeper problem. Industry 
has a profit-motive in making products 
disposable. The plastics industry, for exam- 
ple, makes materials that are not reusable or 
recyclable, and has misled the public about it. 


Plastics present perhaps the most intrac- 
table problem of recycling. For example, 
there are those tiny triangles, the ones 
with the numbers inside them. Almost 
every plastic product sold to consum- 
ers is now branded with a number, 1-7. 
Seeing that number encased in a tail-chas- 
ing arrow, consumers have been trained 


to assume that this means the material 

is recyclable. It turns out, however, that 
only plastics with the lowest two numbers 
are generally reusable. 


"They had never had a 
position for anything environmental 
on this campus. We created it. 


directs recyclers to clean the container by 
wiping it out with a napkin before tossing 
it into the blue bin. 

Recology will tote the recy- 
ding, including the yogurt 
container, to its facility at Pier 
96 where everything will be 
sorted and baled with other 
similar plastics and shipped 
overseas, now mostly to 
Southeast Asian countries. 


— Carlita Martinez 


Critics have long complained that the 
plastic and chemical industries have delib- 
erately spun an illusion that their products 
are far easier to recycle than they actually 
are. In fact, according to recent estimates 
by the EPA, less than 1096 of plastic used 
in the U.S. is recycled. Instead, most plas- 
tic is incinerated or dumped in landfills 
or into the ocean. 

Governor Gavin Newsom recently 
signed into law a new bill prohibiting com- 
panies from affixing the numbered trian- 
gles unless they can prove the material will 
actually be recycled and reused. 

“Plastic waste that’s exported and then 
landfilled, burned, or dumped shouldn't 
be called recycled;' tweeted California 
Assembly Member Lorena Gonzalez, one 
of the bill's sponsors. 

So where does that half-full yogurt 
container go? 


City College Recycling Center's website 


Timothy Harper moves a compost and a recycling 
(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) 


Recent investigations have 
revealed that overseas facili- 
ties often incinerate plastic they 
cannot sell or dump it into the 

sea, where it becomes part of a vast flotilla 
of plastic poisoning the ocean. 


Because of that, according to Robert 
Reed, spokesperson for Recology, the 
recycling giant makes in-person inspec- 
tions to ascertain the plastic it ships out 
is in fact repurposed. 

National use of plastic has actual- 
ly increased in the last year-and-a-half 
because of measures adopted during the 
pandemic. A profusion of masks, person- 
al protective equipment, to-go containers 
and plastic bags have swollen the amount 
of plastic in recycling bins, and much 
of it is not recyclable according to The 
Conversation, an online journal associated 
with the University of Michigan. 

This increase came on the heels of 
Chinas 2018 decision to stop accepting 
plastics from other countries into its waste 
facilities, exacerbating a glut in the U.S. To 
make matters worse, lower oil prices in 
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bin toa loading dock behind the City College bookstore. 
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Recycling gets sorted and moved through Recology's Recycle Central 
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Recyclable items move through a robotic, sorting conveyor belt system at Recology's Recycle Central. 


(Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazine) 


the U.S. made virgin plastic cheaper than 
recycled material. As a result, the U.S. has 
amassed mountains of unrecyclable plastic, 
an ecological disaster that some consider 
in the same league as torched forests, fatal 
heat waves, and draining reservoirs. 
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The recycling program at City College 
may seem insignificant compared to 
these enormous environmental challeng- 
es, but Recycling Supervisor Martinez 
fears that without adequate support, the 
recycling loads caused by fully populated 


at Pier 96. (Kevin Kelleher/Etc Magazin 


“We have 
administrators who are 
absolutely uninterested 

in environmental 
sustainability.’ 
— Anastasia Fiandaca 


campuses in the spring will be daunting. 


When asked how students can help, 
Martinez implores them to put materials 
into the correct containers and keep liq- 
uids out of blue bins. 


As for that half-full yogurt container, 
Martinez confirms it should be emptied 
first, but even if it is not, she would rather 
have it go into the blue recycling bin where 
her staff, as small as it is, will remove it, 
clean it and put it back so that it stays in 
the recycling stream. 

“The main thing,” she says, 15 for every- 
one who comes on the campus to take the 
time to get it right. I have a new statement: 

“Dont be in haste not to separate your waste.” 


TOWARDS 
THE FLAMES 


John Buscovich works on the Kincade Fire in 2019. (Photo courtesy of John Buscovich) 


Marin firefighter joins the front lines to 
extinguish Californias fires 


Story by Calindra Revier and Justin Vuong 


ohn Buscovich and his strike team drove toward Paradise as fast 
as they could. “In your normal vegetation fire, you'll see a white 
cloud of smoke,” says Buscovich, a firefighter with the Marin 
County Fire Department. As they got closer to Paradise the blue 
sky turned into an ominous dark grey. “You could tell that it wasn't 
just vegetation burning at that point.” 
Their strike team of five fire engines and a lead pickup truck 
was the initial responding group. They were some of the first fire- 
fighters to be called into what would become the infamous 2018 
Camp Fire, the deadliest and most destructive fire in Californias 
history. Buscovich was only in his second fire season. 
A native of San Francisco, Buscovich's family has a history of fire 
service in the Bay Area. His brother-in-law currently works for 
the San Francisco Fire Department as a tiller on Truck 5. “Have 
you ever seen the big ladder trucks? He'5 the guy that drives in 
the back,’ Buscovich says. 
He has a cousin who also works for the SFFD as a lieutenant 
and another cousin who works for the Southern Marin Fire 


Department. “There are some other cousins on my mom’s side who 
are retired from the San Francisco Fire Department,” he adds. 

His family inspires him. “They were the people I 
looked up to, who came home everyday and talked about 
how they loved their job,’ he says. 

Even when he was a child, the job appealed to him. “Seeing those 
big red, shiny trucks drive by, and everyone waves at them and looks 
at them, it was something I always grew up wanting to do,’ he says. 

After high school, instead of pursuing a firefighter career, 
Buscovich went to college and earned a bachelor’s degree in adver- 
tising from the University of San Francisco. “At that time, my 
family had a wine and beer company,’ he says. 

Buscovich graduated in 2014 and went to work full-time at 
the family business, but after a brief time there, he knew it was 
not for him. “I didn’t want to work there five days a week, and 
I didn’t do well in an environment where I was in a building 
all day long," he says. 
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John Buscovich is a City College student and firefighter with the Marin County Fire Department. 


(Luveen Wadhwani/Etc Magazine) 


He decided to make a change. “I thought 
why not combine both of my two passions: 
being out in the wilderness and snow- 
boarding as well as gaining some medical 
experience.” 

After about a year in the family business, 
he earned an EMT license and worked 
ski patrol in Tahoe. His supervisor was a 
former firefighter. 

“He talked to me about 
what he did and how much 
he loved and enjoyed it,” 
Buscovich says. It rekindled 
his childhood spark. He 
pictured himself working ski 
patrol in the winter and as a 
firefighter in the summer. 


In 2016 he enrolled at City 
College of San Francisco. “I 
completed Fire Fighter 1 Academy and 
then with that, I received a certificate in 
first responder hazmat,” he says. 

James Connors, the City College depart- 
ment chair for the administration of justice 
and fire science, remembers Buscovich as a 
focused and committed student. 


He would help his classmates, especially 
when they were preparing for skills tests, 
which are required by the state for certifi- 
cation, “making sure that everybody was 
prepared,” Connors says. 

As part of City Colleges Fire Fighter 1 
Academy, Buscovich participated in City 
College's fire internship program and was 
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paired with the SFFD where he gained 
valuable field experience. 

While working on his associates 
degree in fire science, Buscovich 
kept working ski patrol in the winters. 

He wrapped up his internship with the 
SFFD in May and in June, 2017, he was 
hired by Marin Fire as a seasonal firefight- 


"We get up on that road, and we're 
pretty much met with fire.” 


— John Buscovich 


er. He continued working ski patrol right 
through the winter of 2019. 

His strike team was getting prepared for 
another regular work day on the morning 
of November 8, 2018. "Ihere were no major 
fires currently burning," Buscovich says. 
They did not foresee that they would be 
fighting the deadliest wildfire in California 
history by the end of the day. 

“We initially formed up as a pre-position 
strike team because there was a wind event 
coming in,” he says. A wind event is а day 
when dangerously high winds could cause 
severe damage ifa fire were to occur. 


Then the team headed to a Black Bear 
Diner in Terra Linda, California. ^I would 
say 9996 of the time, if you're on a strike 
team anywhere in California, you're going 
to eat at a Black Bear Diner," Buscovich says. 


After breakfast, around 8:30am, the 
team learned from radio traffic that fires 
had started in the cities of Paradise and 
Magalia. They headed out to Paradise as an 
immediate-needs strike team. 


After driving for a few hours, the team 
reached the outskirts of Paradise. They 
pulled into a gas station to fuel up. “It was 
pretty hectic. Pumps were not working 
correctly and the evacuees were also trying 
to get gas; Buscovich says. 


Buscovich picked up some snacks 
including Gatorades and PayDays. “I like 
PayDays because they do not melt,” he says. 


Each vehicle in his strike team got just 
a few gallons of gas. They pulled out of 
the gas station and continued onward. For 
about 30 minutes, they weaved their way 
past backed-up evacuee traffic. I’m guess- 
ing that they were trying to get to the same 
gas station that we were at,” Buscovich says. 


The team then arrived at their assigned 
command post at Butte Junior College to 
receive their orders from the California 

Department of Forestry and Fire 
Protection, Cal Fire. ^We were there for 
five to ten minutes to get our orders ... 
and just go,” Buscovich says. “We were 
instructed to perform a structured 
defense where possible and to try to 
reach a community hospital that they 
were trying to evacuate.” 


On the way to the hospital, the 
strike team got held up. “We get up 
on that road, and мете pretty much 

met with fire; Buscovich recalls. “We 
had to stop and pause and evaluate 
the situation in front of us? 


The strike team waited for the flames to 
pass so they could continue up the road. 
Meanwhile, the surrounding houses were 
at risk of going up in flames. They per- 
formed their planned structured defense. 

^We took essential actions around the 
houses trying to put out the fire and then 
move any flammable materials away? 


They moved propane tanks and knocked 
down wood fences. Stretching out their 
hoses, they put out as many structure fires 
as they could. 


John Buscovich and his engine crew have morning coffee after a fire in Susanville in July 2020. (Photo 
courtesy of John Buscovich) 


“Seeing those big red, shiny trucks drive by, and 
everyone waves at them and looks at them, it was 
something | always grew up wanting to do.’ 

— John Buscovich 


They continued up the road. “We were 
met with multiple power lines down and 
a few cars on fire; Buscovich remem- 
bers. Then the strike team got a report of a 
middle school in trouble. 

They headed to the school. “Even though 
it was not someone’s home, it was the 


infrastructure of the town,’ Buscovich says. 


“We needed to protect the school for the 
kids” Another strike team was ordered to 
head to the hospital instead. 

When they got to the school, the kitchen 
and other interior areas were on fire. They 
were able to contain the fire in about an hour. 


They continued to put out more fires late 
into the night. In the early hours of the 
morning, Buscovich and his peers found a 
welcome treat. “I want to say it was around 
two, three in the morning,” he says. “We 
got back to our engine, and there was a 
bucket of fried chicken.” It was their first 
meal since breakfast at Black Bear Diner. 

He later learned that one of the fire 
trucks in his strike team had run out of 
fuel, sped back to town, gotten gas and 
grabbed fried chicken for everyone. 

Buscovich and his strike team continued 


to work 24 hours on and 24 hours off for 
the next 13 days. 

The Camp Fire, like many wildfires in 
California, was named after its place of 
origin, which was on Camp Creek Road. 
By the time it was extinguished, it was the 
costliest and deadliest fire in California 
history. According to the United States 
Census Bureau, it took the lives of at least 
85 civilians and severely injured at least 12 
more. Five firefighters were injured. The 
fire consumed 153,336 acres and decimated 
18,804 structures. 

On Nov. 25, 2018, Cal Fire announced 
that the Camp Fire was 100% contained 
after 17 days thanks to the help of 
thousands of firefighters and the first 
rainstorm of winter. 


The Camp Fire taught Buscovich field 
experience he never would have gained in 
a classroom. “Going into the Camp Fire I 
thought I knew a lot, but afterwards I was 
extremely humbled, he says. 

Given the long work days away from his 
family, he feels grateful for his coworkers, 
who have become a second family to him. 

“I get to go to work everyday and know 


that the people that I'm working with have 
my back;" he says. 

In 2019 Buscovich decided to pursue 
paramedicine and started taking prereq- 
uisite classes at City College. In 2020 he 
was accepted into the paramedicine pro- 
gram. He took a leave of absence from his 
seasonal firefighting position to focus on 
school. 

Connors says completing a paramedicine 
program will make Buscovich a better fire- 
man. “He'll be better able to help the public 
as well as his fellow firefighters in case they 
get injured;' Connors says. 

Buscovich hopes to complete the pro- 
gram in May 2022. Meanwhile he has been 
hired as a full-time firefighter/EMT with 
the Marin County Fire. After he obtains 
his paramedic license, Marin Fire will con- 
vert his title to firefighter/paramedic. 

He hopes to return to City College again 
in the far future. "Id like to come back and 
possibly teach,” he says. 

After getting a conventional bachelor's 
degree and leaving an unsuitable career 
in his family's wine and beer business, 
Buscovich has finally found his path. “We 
are very fortunate to do what we do and 
help people,” he says. 


The American flag flies during the Kincade Fire 
in 2019. Further out are two hand crew buggies. 
(Photo courtesy of John Buscovich) 
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FAREWELL 


Until next time... 


Written By Justin Vuong 


“I can't believe they are ending it,” says Emily Huston, Etc 
Magazines 2018-19 editor-in-chief. 


hen our adviser, Jessica Lifland, told us that this 
class would be cut next semester, I could hardly 
believe it either. 


Etc has been in publication for almost a quarter of a century. City 
College students started it in 1997. For the first five years (11 issues), 
it was student-driven with no class curriculum. The journalism 
department chair, Juan Gonzales, functioned as the groups fac- 
ulty adviser, and students received independent study credits for 
producing Etc. 


Thinking back on those beginning years, Gonzales 
says he has fond memories. "The students 
were really passionate about it, and it really 
enriched me in knowing that this is some- 
thing they really love to do,” he says. 


Flash forward to today. The maga- 
zine you are holding is Issue No. 49. 


Etc's adviser from 2003-16, Tom 
Graham, recalls the first issue. It 
was larger than today's issue, almost 
the same size as the old printed Life 
Magazine. The cover was a "tattooed 
hand holding something. It was kind 
of а sepia-toned photograph that was 
absolutely stunning,” he says. “I thought, 
geez, these kids have got a great deal of 
potential with this.” 


Graham spoke with Gonzales and proposed to 
include Etc in the department curriculum. “I saw it as the 
next step in the program for those majoring in journalism to get 
involved in magazine writing, editing and production,’ Graham 
says. They wrote the course proposal and got it approved. 


Since that first issue, Etc has presented a different format and 
style than the school's newspaper, The Guardsman. While the 
newspaper primarily consists of straightforward reporting, Etc fea- 
tures long-form, creative nonfiction, high-quality photographs and 
illustrations, and a stylish and meticulously designed layout. "If you 
want news that investigates a topic thoroughly, that is what were 
going to lose when Etc is closed,” says Huston. 

Our current adviser, Jessica Lifland, took over the magazine in 
the fall of 2015. "She really helped make the magazine look more 
polished, and the photography was so much better after she took it 
over, Huston recalls. 

Unfortunately, midway through this semester, City College 
administration decided to cut Etc due to budget issues. "Cutting 
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this outlet for expression will cost the City College community 
much more than producing Etc ever cost,” says Michaela Payne, 
Etc's editor-in-chief from 2014-15. “Etc has priceless value because it 
documents City Colleges history from the peoples' perspectives? 

With Etc ending, The Guardsman stands as the only student- 
driven journalism on campus. "Students are losing an outlet for 
their voices,” says Lifland. 

In addition to learning marketable skills, Payne found lifelong 
friendships at Etc. “It’s the loveliest community of fun, curious, 
morbid, hard-working, obsessive, intelligent weirdos;" she says. 

I confess to being one of these lovely weirdos! 

Over my past three semesters producing Etc with my peers, I 

have felt a collaborative intensity and camaraderie that 
makes this class unique and rewarding. 


Even now in retirement, Graham remembers 
feeling the same way. “You are working with 
writers, editors, designers, and photographers 
and there is a synergy there that comes 
together that I think encourages everybody 
in their individual disciplines to do their 
best work,” he says. 
"It has been a labor of love; says Lifland. 
“I never want to let the students down, 
which is why I keep at it.” 
“Tt literally changed my life,” says Emily 
Trinh, former editor-in-chief who is now 
our managing editor, visuals, for this issue. “It 
made me shoot so much that it helped me discover 
myself more as a photographer.” 

For many who have worked at Etc, we share bittersweet 
feelings that the magazine is coming to an end for now. The 
relationships developed with our peers and advisers through- 
out a semester, particularly during the arduous late nights lead- 
ing up to publication, have been as rewarding as producing 
the magazine itself. 

Although Etc will not be offered next spring, Gonzales intends 
to do his best to bring it back. “I have every commitment to make 
sure that the magazine will be offered in the fall (2022) semester” 
He says the magazine is not “dead in the water” and plans to con- 
tinue to fight for more faculty time for the journalism department. 

This issue is dedicated to the people who created Etc over the past 
twenty-four years: the writers, editors, photographers, designers, 
illustrators, and instructors. Special thanks to Sanjay Sakhuja, Etc’s 
highly skilled and dependable printer for twenty-plus years, and 
City Colleges Emerge Studio for masterfully designing Etc's back 
page for over a decade. Hopefully, we will all be back soon. 

From the entire Etc staff, farewell. 


SPRING 2022 
JOURNALISM CLASSES 


To register for courses go to www.ccsfjournalism.com 
For more information call (415) 517-4426 or email accionjg@aol.com 


Jour 19: Contemporary News Media 3.0 units 
31193 001 Lec. TR 9:40 - 10:55 a.m. remote Gonzales 


Introduction to modern mass communication, with an emphasis on the development of the news media, analysis of the credibility of the media and its impact 
on daily life. CSU/UC/CAN. ADVISE: ENGL 88 or ESL 188 or readiness for college-level English. 


Jour 25: Editorial Management 
32474 001 Lec. MW 12:10 - 1:25 p.m. remote Gonzales 


An advanced journalism course that trains prospective print editors on all aspects of operating a publication, including developing a publishing schedule and 


story assignments, coordinating a writing staff, designing a page, writing headlines and cutlines, sizing photographs, understanding the business side of print 
journalism, and working with other editors and printers. CSU. COREQ.: JOUR 24. 


3.0 units 


Jour 31: Internship Experience 1-2.0 units 
31196 W01 W02 Exp. HOURS ARR remote Gonzales 


Supervised on-campus or off-campus employment in the journalism field that is adaptable to the student. This could include experiences such as working 


on community based newspapers, publishing on the Internet, or improving the journalism-publishing program at CCSF for the betterment of the larger 
community. One unit of credit is earned for 60 hours of unpaid, or 75 hours of paid work. CSU. 


PREREQ.: Approval of the Journalism Department ADVISE: JOUR 24 


Jour 35: Data and Multimedia Journalism 3.0 units 
31196 551 lec. T 6:10 - 9:00 p.m. remote Mullaney 


The course gives hands-on training on spreadsheet, database, and visualization skills with special emphasis on new trends in the delivery of news. 
CSU. ADVISE: JOUR 21 


Jour 36: Investigative Reporting 
31820 001 Lec. TR 11:10 - 12:25 p.m. remote Gonzales 


The course provides advanced concepts of news gathering, interviewing and writing. Students will be assigned beats covering neighborhood communities 


and local government. Extensive research, interviewing, meeting coverage and writing involved. Students will improve and expand their news gathering and 
writing skills. CSU. ADVISE: JOUR 21 


3.0 units 


Jour 37: Intro to Photojournalism 3.0 units 
34149 501 Lec. W 6:10 - 9:00 p.m. remote Lifland 


Emphasizes concepts of photojournalism such as news and feature photography. Assignments will involve photographing people and visual 


storytelling at a level appropriate for publication such as in campus publications. Access to Digital Single Lens Reflex (DSLR), approved mirrorless digital or 
SLR film camera required. CSU. ADVISE: PHOT 51 or demonstration of equivalent knowledge. 
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Come Join Us! 
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Mondays 6:30 — 9:30 pm 


etcmagazine@mail.ccsf.edu 


